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Samuel F. B. Morse. His letters and journals. Edited and supplement- 
ed by his son, Edward Lind Morse. In two volumes. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1914. 440; 
547 p. $7.50 net) 

This voluminous biography of Morse does less than justice to the his- 
tory of the telegraph which he invented, but brings out clearly and un- 
consciously certain facts which distinguish between his significance as an 
inventor and his great invention. The idea of the electric telegraph 
came to him in 1832, not because he was an expert electrician but be- 
cause he possessed an active mind and followed up with perseverance 
what was at first a vision. "Within ten years he had made the last of the 
basic improvements in his machine, and the next thirty years of his life 
were devoted to the development and protection of his property rights 
therein. He was in no sense a consistent inventor or scientist, and his 
devoted biographer gives few facts that suggest an investigative spirit. 
Yet he treats the years in which Morse was struggling for recognition 
and profit with as much enthusiasm as the years in which invention was 
under way. 

Because the creative period of his life ended in 1842, the biography 
loses interest at this point. The author calls upon the reader to sym- 
pathize every time an associate tries to rob the inventor, or hard times 
curtail his profits, or his financial acumen fails to protect his rights. 
These things, vital in Morse's private life, have little historical signifi- 
cance, and possess none of the value that there would have been in a 
sketch of the financial organization of Morse's companies, or a narrative 
of the technical operation of the telegraph. There is reason to believe 
that the author might have put these things into the book had he so 
desired, for he speaks repeatedly of the journals, letters, and letter 
books that remain in the family archives. He refers also, but without 
giving evidence of having used them, to the papers of Morse 's active and 
unscrupulous rival, Henry O'Eeilly, now in the possession of the New 
York Historical Society. It is doubtless unsafe to write the history of 
Morse's prolonged controversy with O'Reilly without a knowledge of 
O'Reilly's end of it. But the author has written from the filial point of 
view, and only once has he criticised his father for a claim or a quarrel. 
He admits that in the dispute with Professor Henry, inventor of the in- 
tensity magnet, out of which Morse devised the relay, his father over- 
stated his case. The book gives abundant evidence of Morse's outlook, 
but scant material for checking it up. 

The first volume is entirely devoted to the career of Morse as an artist, 
down to the time when the pursuit of his invention drove him from his 
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studio. It contains interesting and valuable journals of travel as well 
as contributions to the history of art in America. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Recollections of a Maryland confederate soldier and staff officer under 
Johnston, Jackson and Lee. By McHenry Howard. (Balti- 
more : "Williams and "Wilkins Company, 1914. 423 p. $2.00) 

McHenry Howard is the son of Colonel John Eager Howard of the 
revolution. His mother was the daughter of Francis Scott Key. At 
the outbreak of the civil war Mr. Howard was living in Baltimore, mak- 
ing his way to Richmond, he entered the First Maryland regiment, be- 
coming a sergeant in Company H, and served under Joseph B. Johnston 
until March, 1862. At that time he was appointed aide on the staff of 
Brigadier General C. S. Winder, with whom he served until the death 
of the latter at Cedar Bun, August 9, 1862. For some months he was 
acting ordnance officer on the staff of Brigadier General G. H. Steuart. 
After a long sick leave, he was appointed aide to Major General I. R. 
Trimble, but did not succeed in joining him before the general's capture 
at Gettysburg. He continued to serve as a volunteer on the staff of 
General Steuart, acting sometimes as inspector general and sometimes 
as adjutant general. In company with Steuart he was captured at 
Spotsylvania and spent several months in Fort Delaware, whence he was 
sent to Savannah in November, 1864, for exchange. After this was 
effected he returned to Richmond ; and in January, 1865, he became act- 
ing inspector general on the staff of Major General G. W. C. Lee, with 
whom he retired from Richmond. Captured at Sailor's creek, Lieuten- 
ant Howard was sent to the old capitol prison, Washington, where he 
was on the night of Lincoln's assassination. He was transferred to 
Johnson's island, in lake Erie, whence he was released in May, 1865. 

The book is what it claims to be, "recollections," and not an attempt 
at a systematic study of the war. Despite several instances of careless 
English and at times an obscure style, the book is very entertaining. 
One of it most attractive features is the revelation of the personality of 
the author, which is found on every page. The reader feels anxious to 
know him. The personal side of army life is of course stressed on the 
field, in battle, in camp, and in prison. Amongst the most interesting 
of these glimpses is the statement that at first Manassas the Maryland 
regiment paused in a bayonet charge to pick blackberries (p. 38). Con- 
cerning the oft-discussed delay at White Oak Swamp, June 30, 1862, 
Mr. Howard says that he was told by the latter 's staff that General 
Jackson was asleep. Some desultory cannonading was carried on by the 



